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overdid it. They called forth all his powers, and worked a re- CHAP,
vulsion in his favour. We have described how at the outset he
won the case for the Government. At that time he had yet to
win his own. He did win it in another fortnight. The account
has been deferred so as not to deflect the main narrative of inter-
mingled military and Ministerial fortunes.
The episode now recalled is outstanding in this book as show-
ing the range of Chamberlain's resources in debate. The anti-
war party had been sedulous as never before in collecting
material and elaborating inferences. They were confident of
inflicting lasting damage. On Tuesday, February 20, Mr. D. A.
Thomas, afterwards Lord Rhondda, moved for "a full enquiry
to be made into the origin and circumstances of the conspiracy
against the Transvaal Government and of the incursion into the
South African Republic by an armed force in 1895".
Again the House was packed above and below. Announce-
ments that the galleries were "full" were put up in the outer
lobby to the disappointment of applicants who had not come
early. The Opposition, united or nearly against Chamberlain,
though on little else under the sun, were out for a Roman holi-
day. But for all his high ability Mr. D. A. Thomas never found
himself in the Commons. Overweighted with preparation, en-
cumbered, tedious, he "stumbled through his notes aided by
innumerable glasses of water".1 Not so his adept seconder,
another Welsh member, "Sam" Evans, afterwards Solicitor-
General, and later a Judge. He is forgotten now, as politicians
of all but the highest power are forgotten like so many actors
and actresses acclaimed in their day; but in the House he could
be as dexterous in attack as agreeable in society. Like the mover,
he guarded himself from making against the Colonial Secretary
any direct charge of complicity in the Raid. But then, with a
mastery of all convenient material, he used the most insidious
arts of suggestion to imply what he had disclaimed. He en-
raptured the Radical and the Irish benches; the Unionists' ranks
were uncomfortable. To old arguments about the whitewashing
of Rhodes and "missing telegrams", Evans added references to
documents lately disclosed in Brussels.
We must recall the circumstances of that publication by the
1 Westminster Gazette, February 21, 1900.